Furthermore, a look into the Code revealed that although the Bear Flag was 
adopted in 1911 as the official state flag, no official design had ever been adopted 
for the bear, nor was the grizzly the official state animal! Mr. Links blackened 
his sights and swung into action. 

Over in Davis a zoology professor, Dr. Tracy I. Storer, had long been study- 
ing the now extinct California grizzly, a plentiful and pesky animal when the 
Sonoma revolutionaries were looking for a totem—studying the records, at least, 
and whatever skulls or bear rugs he could lay hands on. Dr. Storer’s bear story 
will soon appear in book form. To make Mr. Links’ bear story short: Dr. Storer 
was called into consultation. Dr. J. N. Bowman, State Historian, delved into the 
archives in Sacramento. The momentum of activity was soon felt in the Bay 
Area when Dr. Storer’s search took him into Academy collections and records. 
This involved Dr. Robert T. Orr, curator of birds and mammals, and finally, 
Paetfie Discovery editor, Don Greame Kelley, who had drawn other animals for 
Dr. Storer. 

The upshot: Bill 1014, passed and signed by the Governor—new Bear Flags 
will have an officially approved bear; the California Grizzly (Ursus californicus ) 
is the State Animal. And the new master pattern for the former, to be followed 
by flag-makers, is a line drawing, and the “type specimen” of the latter is a full- 
color rendering—both by Kelley. 

Next issue of Pacific Discovery will wear the new bear on its cover and carry 
inside an article on the Grizzly as California’s emblem, by Dr. Storer and | Joyd 
P. Tevis, Jr., his co-worker. 


ACADEMY VISITORS 


Five distinguished men of science have visited the Academy in recent weeks. 
Touring the Department of Botany were Dr. Karl Rechinger, curator of the 
Herbarium, Natural History Museum, Vienna, and Dr. J. Lanjouw, professor 
of botany, University of Utrecht. 

Dr. T. Soot-Ryen, of Norway's Tromsé Museum, visited the Department of 
Paleontology. He is especially interested in mollusks. A visitor to Steinhart 
Aquarium was S. M. Arsiwala, superintendent, Department of Fisheries, Bom- 
bay, India. Fifth visitor to the Academy was Thomas J. Jimenez, M.D. Dr. 
Jimenez, a well-known archaeologist, is associated with the National Museum 
of El Salvador. 


New MeEmpers 


THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS Were elected by the Council at its meeting of June 11, 
1953: 
REGULAR MEMBERSHIP STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Don D. Bachman 
Mr. Ralph W. Howland 
Mr. Austin Morris 

Mr. Nemesio E. Prudente 
Mr. F. Willard Schultz 


Karl Gillespie 
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July Announcement 


Tue reGuLar Juty MEETING will be held at 8 p. a. Wednesday, July 15, in the 
Morrison Auditorium, California Academy of Sciences. Philip W. Tompkins, 
a member of the Academy, will present some of his outstanding photographic 
work: 


“SECTIONS OF SOUTH-CENTRAL UTAH” 


Tompkins, 80, is president of Curtis and Tompkins, Ltd., a San Francisco 
chemical engineering firm. He is one of the most active photographers of the 
sculptured wonders of the Southwest. 

He will present color slides taken on two five-week pack trips into south- 
central Utah, in 1949 and in 1950. 

A highlight of the program will be a series of scenes from the Valley of the 
Goblins, the first photographs ever taken of this remote, unsurveyed section of 
Utah’s San Rafael Desert. Tompkins was not only the first person to photograph 
the area, he also named the valley. (For a description of Goblin Valley see 
Pacific Discovery, March-April 1953.) 

Other subjects for Tompkins’ camera on the two trips were Cathedral Valley, 
Fremont River Valley, Capitol Reef National Monument, and two desert towns, 
Torrey and Hite. 

Although Tompkins began taking pictures at the age of ten, when a friend 
gave him a pin- -hole camera, he is still an amateur in the sense that all of his 
pictures are taken for pleasure rather than profit. However, his photographs 
often turn up in newspapers and magazines. Tompkins has covered so much of 
the Southwest that he says it is easier to tell people where he has not been than 
to list the areas visited. 

Utah newspapermen fondly call him “a one-man, southern Utah Chamber 
of Commerce.” 


Birrupay GIrt 
Miss Veronica J. Sexron, Academy Librarian, acknowledges a centennial-year 
gift of valuable books from Anatole Loukashkin, research associate, Department 
of Birds and Mammals. 


The books are a representative collection of literature, in the Russian lan- 
guage, on Manchurian birds and mammals. He has already given the Academy 
a significant collection of Manchurian animals. 
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Both gifts will take on added value with each year that Manchuria remains 
beyond the reach of Western scientists. 
Loukashkin was formerly director of Manchuria’s Harbin Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 
Miss Easrwoop Honorep 


Miss Atice Eastwoop, curator emeritus of botany, was unanimously voted on 
the honor roll of the Native Daughters of the Golden West when the organiza- 
tion held its sixty-seventh annual convention last month in Santa Cruz. 


ScIENTIFIC ACCURACY 


Ixy Morrison Planetarium two weeks or so ago, Hubert J. Bernhard, Plane- 
tarium lecturer, was demonstrating the orrery in the “Strange Worlds” show. 
“This delicate mechanism has an accuracy factor of one part in ten thousand,’ 
Bernhard told the audience. Just as he finished saying that it is probably the 
most accurate device of its kind in the world, both the moon and the earth dis- 
appeared simultaneously, and comp letely, from the solar scene. “Er, at least it 
was, said Bernhard with equanimity. 


FISHERMAN 'S Luck 


Dr. G. Darras Hanna, curator of paleontology, returned from his trip aboard 
the N. B. Scofield with a large collection of mollusks and fishes. All of the fish 
specimens were turned over to Dr. W. I. Follett, curator of ichthyology, who 
says the collection contains a great deal of “very instructive and useful material.” 

Dr. Hanna was aboard the Scofield at the invitation of the California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game from June 3 to June 25. Collections were made from 
Morro Bay southward to San Diego. All of the work was done offshore, in 
waters usually about 600 feet deep. Some trawling was done at depths of 2,700 
feet. 

Dr. Follett says the collection contains specimens of rockfishes, combfishes, 
hagfishes, Dover sole, rex sole, gobies, hake, turbot, sandabs, eelpounts, sculpins, 
brown sharks, filetail sharks, skates, viviparous-perches, and one mola. As yet, 
he hasn't had an opportunity to examine the material closely. 


THe Great Bear Hunr 
Tue Bear vac is so familiar to Californians—and tourists—that it and its ursoid 
device are generally taken for granted: state flag, of course, and state animal. 
Well, there seem to be two elements of uncertainty here. The adjective ursoid 
means /ike a bear; ursine is the word for reference to something that 7s a bear. 
And—isn’t the Golden Bear the State Animal of the Golden State? 

Somehow or other a certain state official stopped taking the implications of 
the Bear Flag for granted. [t became apparent to Mr. Fred W. Links, assistant 
director of the Department of Finance, that the motheaten-looking animal he 
could see on the flagstaff from his office window was more porcine than ursine. 
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